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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From November i, 1890, to May 1, 1891.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

I. National Affairs. 

THE ADMINISTRATION. — In foreign relations, the Behring Sea 
question has been brought within measurable distance of settlement by 
arbitration. The central point of contention in the correspondence between 
Secretary Blaine and Lord Salisbury has been the construction of the Russo- 
Americanand Anglo-Russian treaties of 1824 and 1825, in reference to the 
extent of the rights recognized therein to Russia over Behring Sea. In a 
despatch of August 21, 1890, the British government maintained that it had 
never recognized the claim of the Russian ukase asserting jurisdiction over 
more than a marine league from the coast, and that that claim had been 
renounced in 1825. The despatch denied any desire on the part of Great 
Britain to refuse to the United States any jurisdiction that had been conceded 
to Russia, and offered to submit the question to arbitration. Mr. Blaine's 
reply of December 17, 1890, was devoted principally to the single matter of 
proving that, at the time of the early treaties, Behring Sea was not regarded 
as part of the Pacific Ocean, and therefore was not subject to the stipula- 
tions touching the shores of that ocean. He then cited instances in which 
Great Britain, under exceptional circumstances, had claimed to exercise 
jurisdiction over the open sea, and he held that the threatened extinction of 
the fur seals would justify like action by the United States even without 
special rights by treaty. Mr. Blaine expressly disavowed any claim that 
Behring Sea should be pronounced a mare clausum, but maintained that it 
was contrary to the dictates of common humanity as well as of economic 
interest to permit the extermination of the seals, merely because the destruc- 
tion was wrought at a certain distance from the coast. He propounded six 
issues on which he asked Great Britain to submit to arbitration. These were : 
(1) The extent of Russia's jurisdiction actually exercised in Behring Sea and 
its seal fisheries prior to the cession of Alaska to the United States ; (2) how 
far this jurisdiction was recognized by Great Britain ; (3) whether Behring 
Sea was included in the phrase " Pacific Ocean " in the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of 1825, and what rights were given to Great Britain by that treaty; (4) 
whether all the rights of Russia in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
passed to the United States by the cession of Alaska ; (5 ) the exact rights 
of the United States as to the seal fisheries outside of ordinary territorial 
limits, whether derived from the cession by Russia or from "the ownership 
of the breeding-islands and the habits of the seals in resorting thither arid 
rearing their young thereon and going out from the islands for food"; and 
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(6) the extent of exclusive jurisdiction necessary to protect the seals on the 
breeding islands, the advisability of a closed season for seals in Behring Sea 
and the length of such a season. Lord Salisbury's despatch of February 21, 
1891, argued again elaborately to prove that Great Britain had never resigned 
any of her rights under international law to navigation and fishing in Behring 
Sea ; and maintained, further, that that sea was as truly a part of the Paciuc 
as the Bay of Biscay was a part of the Atlantic Ocean. As to the questions 
propounded for arbitration, he acceded to (1) and (2) unconditionally, and 
the first part of (3) and of (5) ; the fourth question was accepted by Great 
Britain without dispute ; and the sixth was reserved for a separate reference. 
A new question was proposed, namely, that of damages sustained by the 
seizure of British sealers. Mr. Blaine's despatch of April 24 modified the 
wording of the propositions to which Lord Salisbury had objected, accepted 
the new question proposed and adduced another instance in which Great 
Britain had exercised jurisdiction beyond the three-mile limit. A somewhat 
sensational incident in the controversy was the institution of proceedings 
in the Supreme Court of the United States by the owner of a Canadian 
schooner which had been seized in 1887 by a revenue cutter and condemned 
by the district court of Alaska. The proceedings were taken at the instance 
of the Dominion government and with the approval of the British ministry. 
A motion was made, January 12, for a writ of prohibition against the Alaska 
court to restrain further action in the forfeiture of the seized vessel. The 
basis of the motion was a denial of jurisdiction by any United States courts 
over the high seas. A preliminary question as to the power of the Supreme 
Court to issue the writ to the Alaska court was, after argument, decided in the 
affirmative, February 2 ; the main issue will be argued in October. The British 
government gave official assurance that the judicial proceeding was not 
regarded as affecting the diplomatic negotiations. The President, on April 3, 
issued the usual proclamation forbidding all persons to enter the waters of 
Behring Sea within the dominion of the United States for the purpose of killing 
seals in violation of law. — Diplomatic friction with Italy, about April 1, 
was caused by the lynching of a number of prisoners by a mob in New 
Orleans on March 14. Among the victims were several subjects of the King 
of Italy. The Italian minister promptly protested to the State Department 
against the remissness of the local authorities in not protecting the prisoners, 
and called for the execution of the nation's treaty obligations assuring the equal 
benefits of the laws to Italian subjects. On behalf of the Italian government 
reparation was demanded as follows: (1) An official assurance that the guilty 
parties should be brought to justice ; (2) the recognition that an indemnity was 
due to the families of the victims. The State Department was in communica- 
tion with the Louisiana authorities, seeking to ascertain all the facts of the case, 
when on March 31 Baron Fava, the Italian minister, announced that he had 
been ordered by his government to leave Washington. The ground assigned 
was that the federal government had declined to take Italy's demands into con- 
sideration. Mr. Blaine in reply pointed out that it was impossible for the 
government, in advance of a trial, to give any assurance as to the punishment 
of the murderers, and declared further that, so far from denying, the govern- 
ment distinctly recognized the principle of indemnity to Italian subjects who 
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might have been wronged by a violation of rights secured to them by treaty. 
The Italian government then explained that its only desire was for a declaration 
that prosecution, not punishment, should be assured, and that with such a 
declaration the incident would be considered closed ; it acknowledged the rec- 
ognition by the United States that " an indemnity is due to the families of the 
victims." This last clause drew forth a note from Secretary Blaine, April 14, 
explaining that he had acknowledged indemnity only in case treaty rights had 
been violated, and showing at length the procedure necessary to determine 
this question. The treaty, he said, merely secured to Italian subjects the 
same protection with Americans. It did not make the United States Gov- 
ernment the insurer of the lives and property of Italian subjects resident 
here. No further reply was made to the federal government, but in a note 
of April 28 to the chargi d'affaires at Washington, the Marquis de Rudini 
accused Mr. Blaine of having evaded the main issue, and announced " the sad 
necessity of concluding" that "the accomplishment of strict civil duty is 
impossible to the federal government. . . . Let the federal government reflect 
... if it is expedient to leave to the mercy of each state of the Union . . . 
the efficiency of treaties pledging its faith and honor to entire nations." 
Believing that " it is time to break off this bootless controversy," the Marquis 
instructed the charge to limit his activity henceforth to current business. — 
A treaty of extradition with the United States of Columbia was promulgated 
March 19. 

The Treasury. — The report of the secretary showed the net surplus 
for the year ending June 30, 1890, to be $57,249,931.37. -For the ensuing 
year the surplus was estimated at $52,000,000, and for 1892, at a little 
over $15,000,000. The purchase of bonds during the summer and fall was 
explained at length. Mr. Windom reiterated his preference for this method 
of getting money into circulation as compared with that of deposits in 
national banks. Between July 19 and November 1 over $99,000,000 were 
disbursed in payment for bonds and interest. A gradual reduction of the 
deposits in the banks had resulted by November 1 in a decrease of over 
$18,000,000 since March 1, 1889. That the national banking system is not 
in a decline is shown by the report of 307 new associations formed during the 
year ending October 31, 1891, a net increase of 248 and the largest growth of 
any like period since 1865. — Secretary Windom died very suddenly while at 
a banquet in New York, January 29. and was succeeded by Mr. Charles 
Foster, of Ohio, February 21. — On the authority of an act recently passed at 
the suggestion of Mr. Windom, the Treasury in March used its discretion to 
refuse to supply gold in bars for export. The object was declared to be 
simply the removal of the stimulus to exportation afforded by the small saving 
in the cost of shipment in this form. Gold coin was supplied to all who 
demanded it. 

The Navy Department. — A severe reprimand was administered by 
Secretary Tracy to Commander Reiter, who was in command of the Ranger 
at the time of the Barrundia affair. General Barrundia, a Guatemalan polit- 
ical refugee, was killed August 29 on board an American passenger steamer 
in a port of Guatemala by officers of that government seeking to effect his 
arrest. Commander Reiter's vessel was lying in the harbor, but that officer 
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took no steps toward interfering in the affair until it was too late. He was 
censured on three points: (1) because, though informed of the proposed 
removal of Barrundia, he made no attempt to ascertain the sufficiency of the 
charge upon which the removal was based; (2) because he did not under- 
take to prevent by his presence proceedings which might endanger the safety 
of those on board the ship ; (3) because he did not consider the advisability 
of giving Barrundia an asylum on the Ranger. The reprimanded officer pro- 
tested against the secretary's censure and demanded a court-martial. This 
was refused and in January the case was declared closed. It was urged in 
defence of the commander that the Guatemalan government had procured from 
the United States minister, Mr. Mizner, permission to arrest Barrundia on 
the vessel. The minister's act, however, was disavowed by the United States 
government, and he was recalled. — In the middle of April Secretary Tracy 
began the application of a plan for the abolition of political patronage in 
the navy-yards. Employment hereafter is to be given only through open 
and equal competition, and it was ordered that on June 1 the place of every 
foreman and master mechanic should be vacated, and filled under the new 
system. 

The Interior Department. — The final figures of the census, reported 
November 26, fix the verified population of the United States at 62,622,250. 
— Treaties with various Indian tribes have been agreed to, opening up 
more land to settlement. Those which Congress ratified at the last session 
involved some 8,000,000 acres, acquired at a cost of about $9,000,000. 

The Civil Service Commission, in its annual report, institutes compari- 
sons which warrant them in believing that " political considerations have 
practically disappeared as factors in making removals in the classified service 
of the departments at Washington." As to the customs and postal services, 
the results are found to be much less satisfactory. The commission, in a 
letter to the President in December, took sharp issue with Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker for certain passages in his report derogatory to the commission's 
work in the railway mail service. — On April 14, President Harrison ordered 
the classification of a portion of the Indian service under the civil-service 
rules. The order applies to school superintendents, teachers, matrons, physi- 
cians and farmers, — estimated at about 1000 employees in all. The President 
also approved an amendment to the rules, designed to prevent office-holders 
from entering the classified service by a non-competitive examination. 

Appointments to office : Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Central American States, Romualdo de Pacheco, of California; 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, Henry B. Brown, of Michigan ; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Charles Foster, of Ohio ; Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lorenzo Crounz, of Nebraska; Treasurer of the United States, 
E. H. Nebecker, of Indiana ; Minister to China, Henry W. Blair, who was 
declared, however, a. persona non grata to the Chinese government. 

CONGRESS. — The second session of the fifty-first Congress lasted from 
December I till March 4. The President's message contained only a few 
points of especial interest. It expressed great satisfaction with the work of 
Congress in its first session, pointed to an excellent general condition of 
trade and industry in the country and deprecated any attempt soon to make 
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further changes in the tariff. The McKinley Bill was defended from the 
charges that had been brought against it, especially those which held it 
responsible for higher prices and for limitation of foreign trade. The Presi- 
dent thought that final judgment could only be justly given after a longer 
experience with the act in operation. Much satisfaction was expressed 
with the reciprocity provision of the act, and a hope was held out of early 
advantages to be derived from it. These advantages, however, would be 
surer and greater if provision should promptly be made for the encourage- 
ment of first-class steam communication with nations likely to meet our 
advances favorably. Subsidies were urgently recommended for steamship 
lines to South America and Australia. The advantage to trade that would 
follow the establishment of the international American bank recommended 
by the late conference was dwelt upon. The message closed with a warm 
defence of the proposed law for the control of federal elections and an earnest 
expression of desire for its passage. — Speaker Reed and the minority- 
were in violent collision on a number of occasions through the session, though 
the conflicts were not as prolonged as during the previous session. On the 
customary resolution of thanks to the Speaker at the final adjournment, on 
which the vote is generally unanimous, the Democrats voted in the negative, 
and Mr. Reed confined his "sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments" to " the 
members on my left, with whom I am politically associated." — The following 
were among the most important laws enacted : The new apportionment of 
representatives, based on the last census, and fixing the number of members 
for the next decade at 356 ; an act to refund to the states the direct tax levied 
by act of August 5, 1861 ; an act for the further regulation of immigration, 
making the inspection of immigration the duty of federal officials, and impos- 
ing more rigorous rules for excluding undesirable immigrants ; an act to 
relieve the Supreme Court, by creating in each of the nine judicial circuits a 
court of appeals, consisting of two of the existing federal judges and one new 
judge, which shall be the final tribunal for many cases that have hitherto gone 
to the Supreme Court; the Postal Subsidy Act, authorizing contracts with 
American-built and American-owned vessels to carry foreign mails, requiring 
construction of the vessels with particular reference to prompt and economical 
conversion into auxiliary naval cruisers, and providing special compensation 
for the mail service furnished ; and the International Copyright Act, which, 
after a checkered career, embodied in its final form provisions giving copy- 
right privileges for all books printed from type set within the United States, 
or from plates made therefrom, and for photographs, maps, engravings, etc., 
under similar conditions. But the act only applies to citizens of a foreign 
state when such state accords substantially the same privilege to citizens of the 
United States. — The total appropriations made by the fifty-first Congress, 
excluding the back pay and bounty to soldiers, the sugar bounty and the 
amount refunded to states under the Direct Tax Act, amounted to $988,410,- 
129.55 ; including those items, the total will probably exceed one billion 
dollars. — Of measures that failed to pass at the last session, the Silver Coin- 
age Bill (see Currency) and the Federal Elections Bill attracted most 
widespread interest. The latter was debated in the Senate from the opening 
of the session till January 5, when, by a combination of Western Republicans 
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with the Democrats, it was put aside for the Silver Bill. Made the special 
order again ten days later, it was so vigorously opposed in the protracted 
sessions of the Senate that all hope of bringing it to a vote was lost, and it 
was put aside finally in the last week of January. Meanwhile, a proposition 
had been brought forward for such a change of the rules as would enable the 
majority to close debate after a "reasonable" time. This measure also, 
which was avowedly designed to be auxiliary to the Elections bill, was set 
aside by the same combination of parties January 26. Incidental to these 
proceedings in the Senate were resolutions introduced, and in a number of 
instances passed, in state legislatures having Democratic majorities, refusing 
appropriations for the coming world's fair at Chicago if the Elections Bill 
should be enacted into law. 

THE TARIFF. — The reciprocity policy which received encourage- 
ment in the last tariff act has been the subject of much activity in the State 
Department throughout the period under review. On February 5, the Presi- 
dent announced by proclamation that Brazil had recognized the removal of 
our duties on sugar, molasses, coffee and hides, by authorizing the admission 
of certain products of the United States either free or at a reduced rate of 
duty. Free admission was accorded to wheat, corn, rye, buckwheat and the 
manufactures of each, with other leading agricultural products, and to agricul- 
tural, mining and mechanical tools and machinery, and all machinery for 
manufacturing and industrial purposes except sewing machines. A reduction 
of 25 per cent was given on lard and its substitutes, bacon, hams, butter and 
cheese, canned and preserved meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, and on manu- 
factures of cotton, iron and steel (so far as not free), leather, wood and 
rubber. A treaty with Spain in reference to commercial relations with Cuba 
and Porto Rico was arranged during April, but the draft has not yet been 
published. Negotiations are understood to be under way with Mexico and 
several of the South American nations in respect to reciprocity. The same 
matter has been much talked of in connection with Canada. The gov- 
ernment of the Dominion submitted to the United States in December a 
basis for the consideration of a proposed joint commission. The subjects 
named involved the fisheries and other questions between the two countries. 
No further action seems to have been taken until the spring. Early in April, 
Sir Charles Tupper, Sir John Thompson and the Hon. George E. Foster, 
all in high position in the Canadian government, arrived in Washington at 
the invitation, it was said, of Secretary Blaine, to consider the whole question 
of reciprocity. They left, however, immediately, because President Harrison 
intimated a desire to be present at the discussion of the subject, and as he 
was about to leave Washington for a time, the conference had to be post- 
poned. It was announced later that October 12 had been fixed as the date 
for holding the conference. With Newfoundland, Mr. Blaine's negotiations 
reached during the winter the stage of a draft-convention which only needed 
the signatures of the interested authorities to go into effect. By this draft, 
fishing vessels of the United States were accorded full privileges of pro- 
curing bait and supplies in the ports of Newfoundland, and in return New- 
foundland dried fish were admitted to the United States duty free. Further, 
a maximum limit was set to the duties on a number of agricultural products 
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entering Newfoundland from the United States, and a limited number of 
commodities, including agricultural implements, raw cotton and printing 
presses, were made free of duty. The Canadian government protested 
earnestly to the British foreign office against this convention, as it gave 
to American fishermen bait privileges not enjoyed by Canadians, and the 
British government decided in February that the convention must remain 
in abeyance until it should be more definitely ascertained whether negotia- 
tions between Canada and the United States could proceed. — The question 
as to the validity of the tariff act of last October was brought up before 
the board of general appraisers in December. The two points against 
its validity were, first, the omission of a part of one section, and second, 
the vesting of authority in the President by the reciprocity clause, to fix 
duties under certain circumstances. The board held as to the first point 
that only the section immediately affected by the omission should be held 
invalid, and as to the second point, that the power assigned to the President 
was not legislative and hence not repugnant to the constitution. Appeal was 
taken to the courts, whither numerous other cases had already gone. — It has 
been discovered that the last tariff act did an unintentional injury to Hawaii 
by omitting to make exception of that kingdom in connection with duties 
on commodities which were subject to the treaty of reciprocity. — On Novem- 
ber 17, the Supreme Court decided that diagonal cloths should be classed as 
worsteds rather than as woollens, contrary to a ruling of the Treasury. This 
decision will necessitate the refunding of several millions of dollars to im- 
porters. 

THE CURRENCY. — Despite the definite enactment of a law on this 
subject in the summer, a tendency was manifest at the opening of the session 
of Congress in December to renewed consideration of propositions for adding 
more silver to the currency. Opinion in the Republican mnjo; ity was very 
much divided in respect to the proper plan, but a bill was prepared after much 
debate in caucus, and was introduced in the Senate December 18. The 
bill touched upon all the phases of the currency question, and was designed, 
according to its title, " to provide against contraction of the currency." It 
provided (1) for the purchase of 12,000,000 ounces of silver bullion during 
1891, but not over 3,000,000 in any one month, in addition to that called for 
by the act of July 14, 1890, and for the issue of Treasury notes based 
thereon, under the same conditions ; (2) for a reduction of the amount of 
bonds required to be deposited by national banks of capital under $50,000 ; 
(3) for the issue of notes by any national bank to an amount equal to the par 
value of the bonds deposited and not exceeding the paid-in capital; (4) for 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of notes based thereon to an amount 
necessary to make good any fall in the total outstanding national bank note 
circulation below $180,000,000, or in case enough silver cannot be procured 
at the maximum price, then the issue of legal-tender Treasury notes to supply 
the deficiency ; (5) for free coinage of silver whenever the market price of 
silver shall have remained for a year at or above the coinage rate; (6) for the 
recoinage of mutilated and uncurrent silver coins in the Treasury, and for 
the issue of silver Treasury notes on the bullion value of $10,000,000 of such 
coins, and on the bullion value of all trade dollars in the Treasury. The bill 
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again announced that the policy of the United States was to use both gold 
and silver as full legal-tender money, and authorized the President to encourage 
international negotiations looking to the general adoption of such a policy. 
After discussion for several weeks, the broad scheme of compromise embodied 
in this bill was supplanted, January 14, by a substitute providing simply for 
the free coinage of silver, which promptly passed in the Senate. This free 
coinage measure was held for some time in the House Coinage Committee. 
Considerable discussion of the whole question ensued throughout the country, 
and many hearings were given by the committee to delegations, especially from 
the great commercial centres. The committee finally, February 21, reported 
adversely to the passage of the bill, and the matter dropped. An effort, 
meanwhile, to attach a free-coinage clause as a rider to an appropriation bill, 
had failed through a ruling of the chairman in committee of the whole House. 
A prominent incident in the public discussion of the subject was a definite 
declaration by ex-President Cleveland of hostility to free coinage of silver, 
February 10. As the dominant sentiment among the Democrats in the South 
and West is favorable to free silver, this declaration was considered to have 
much bearing on the question of Mr. Cleveland's renomination in 1892. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The Supreme Court passed upon 
another phase of the interstate commerce question by its decision on January 
19, in the case of Brimmer vs. Rebman. It was held that the Virginia law 
prohibiting the sale of fresh meat at places 100 miles or more distant from 
the place of slaughter, save after inspection at a cost of one cent per pound, 
is in effect a prohibition on the sale of such meat, and is therefore uncon- 
stitutional as being a restraint on interstate commerce. — A decision by the 
United States district court in Chicago, December 1 1, had an important 
bearing on the efficiency of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In investi- 
gating a case of discrimination in rates the commission called in the aid of 
the federal grand jury, but were met there by the refusal of a witness to 
testify, on the ground that he might incriminate himself. The court ulti- 
mately decided that the witness must answer, as he was protected by law 
from having his evidence used against him. This decision is regarded as 
opening a way for the commission to secure information in reference to rate- 
cutting which has been very difficult to obtain. The case, however, has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

THE INDIANS. — A serious outbreak in South Dakota has been threat- 
ened by the development among the Indians of a remarkable delusion. In 
the first part of November a rumor gained very wide currency that a " Mes- 
siah " was soon to appear and effect some wonderful works in behalf of the 
red man. To prepare for his coming the Indians instituted assemblies and 
engaged in wild " ghost dances," participated in chiefly by the more excitable 
members of the tribes. The strange proceedings attracted much attention, 
and a general spirit of unrest became manifest on all the reservations. 
Gradually the " ghost dances " tended to assume the character of war dances, 
and indications were manifest of a movement among the ill-disposed element 
to utilize the prevailing excitement for the purpose of hostilities against the 
whites. Especially in the neighborhood of the Pine Ridge Agency, signs of 
an outbreak multiplied, and the agent lost all control of the Indians on the 
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reservation. Troops had meanwhile been set in motion from all directions 
toward the threatened neighborhood. The knowledge of this seems to have 
created great alarm among even the well-disposed Indians, and many who had 
hitherto been influenced only by the "Messiah" delusion joined the hostile 
bands. The "ghost dances" were still continued, but the scattered bands of 
Sioux and Cheyenne dancers gradually concentrated and moved off toward 
the " bad lands " in the southwestern part of South Dakota. Meanwhile, 
Sitting Bull, whose influence for evil was much feared, had been killed by a 
party of scouts detailed to arrest him, and the troops had been so disposed 
as entirely to surround the main body of the Indians. On December 29, in 
the course of disarming a detached band that surrendered, the troops became 
involved in a sharp fight in which a number of soldiers and many more 
Indians were killed. By the middle of January the military movements had 
been so directed as to establish an overwhelming force of troops around the 
hostiles, and on the 15th the whole band, some 4000 in number, came into 
the agency and gave up their arms. The Indians profess to have had no 
hostile intentions originally, but to have been driven to assemble for self- 
defence by dread of the troops sent on the reservation to break up their 
religious ceremonies. A delegation came to Washington immediately after 
the surrender, to present their grievances to the President. Bad rations in 
short quantity formed a prominent feature of their complaints. 

II. Affairs in the States. 

THE ELECTIONS. — The general result of the voting in November was 
an overwhelming disaster to the Republicans. The fruits of victory were 
divided between the Democrats and the farmers' organizations. In the elec- 
tions for Congressmen, the Republicans succeeded in securing less than 
ninety representatives. In only twelve states of the Union will they have 
a majority of the Congressional delegation. The reverse was quite general 
throughout the country, except the Pacific slope, but in the old Republican 
strongholds of the West — Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, etc. 
— the triumph of the opposition was particularly conspicuous. In these 
regions the farmers' organizations contributed most to the result. — The 
elections for state officers showed in general the same tendency as 
those for Congressmen. The Democrats and farmers gained control of many 
commonwealth organizations that had long been in Republican hands, notably 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Nebraska. In an unusually large number of cases 
the closeness of the vote precipitated controversies as to the rightful holders 
of the chief offices. In Connecticut, where an absolute majority is required 
for election of governor, the vote was very close and a dispute arose in the 
legislature as to its powers in canvassing the returns. The Democratic Senate 
and the Republican House came to a deadlock on the question as to whether 
there had been a choice for governor and the incumbent held over pending 
the determination of a successor. The question has been brought before 
the courts, but no settlement of the matter has yet been reached. In New 
Hampshire a sharp conflict arose as to the control of the legislature, upon 
which the choice of governor depended. The question hinged on the right 
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of certain members to take part in the organization of the House. As the 
courts declined to interfere and as the Republicans controlled the officers 
who made up the roll of members, the whole matter was settled in their 
favor. Nebraska chose a Democratic governor, but on the ground that he 
was not a citizen, the Republican incumbent opposed his inauguration. 
Public sentiment and the militia, however, failed to support such opposition, 
and after a few weeks it was withdrawn, though the courts ultimately decided 
that the successful candidate was disqualified. In Montana the long-standing 
dispute which had made a double legislature ever since the formation of a 
state government (see Record for June, 1890) was settled January 29 by 
an amicable compromise. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. — The Kentucky convention for 
the revision of the state constitution, which assembled last September, only 
ended its labors in April. Among the provisions agreed upon are the follow- 
ing: The recognition of God in the preamble; the prohibition of the legis- 
lature's exempting any property from taxation ; the making of every grant, 
charter or franchise subject to revocation ; the forbidding of slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, except for crime (to take the place of the slavery clause in 
the old constitution) ; requiring a registration of voters in all cities and towns 
of over 5000 inhabitants, and that all popular elections be by secret ballot ; 
requiring the forfeiture of the charter of any corporation whose officer or 
employee shall in any way attempt to influence an election ; making all state 
and many county offices payable by salary instead of fees ; prohibiting the 
granting of a special charter to any city or town ; limiting exemptions from 
taxation to churches, schools and public buildings ; requiring uniform municipal 
and state taxation on banks ; prohibiting counties from voting any tax in aid 
of a railroad or other corporation, except turnpikes and bridges ; prohibiting 
any corporation from owning for a longer period than five years any real 
estate not actually necessary to the transaction of its business ; providing a 
heavy penalty for the giving to, or receiving by, any county or state official of 
free railroad or other transportation; prohibiting the consolidation of any 
competing railroad or telegraph lines. The convention's draft will be sub- 
mitted to the people for approval in August. — The New York commission 
appointed to propose amendments to the judiciary article of the constitution 
reported to the legislature in January. Its most important recommendation 
aims to relieve the court of appeals when the calendar is over-crowded. — 
A variety of minor amendments were passed upon in several states at the 
November elections. Perhaps the most important was that in Nebraska 
which involved the question of prohibition of liquor-selling. The amend- 
ment was negatived by a great majority. 

BALLOT REFORM. — The last legislative season has continued the 
work of its predecessor in the line of securing greater secrecy in voting. Eleven 
states have adopted some form of ballot law based on the Australian plan. 
These are Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Oregon, West 
Virginia, Arkansas, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire and Ohio. This has 
raised the total number of states in which the reform prevails to twenty-four. 
Measures are pending in a number of other states, notably Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania. An ingenious way of evading the obstacles put by the law in the 
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way of bribery was devised in New York. For some uncontested office, e.g. 
that of judge, the voter under purchase was instructed to substitute on his 
ballot a fictitious name. If that name appeared in the count, it was sufficient 
evidence that the voter had earned his money. 

THE TRUSTS. — The Chicago Gas Company, whose vicissitudes have 
been noticed in previous instalments of this Record, gave up in April the 
legal struggle to retain its original form and surrendered its charter. Its 
officers, however, immediately effected a new combination on the principle 
of the trust proper; i.e. the shareholders of the constituent corporations 
committed their interests absolutely to the charge of designated trustees. — 
The Sugar Trust, in New York, completed its reorganization on exactly the 
reverse of the plan in Chicago. Having been declared illegal in the form 
of a trust proper, it constituted itself an incorporated company under the laws 
of New Jersey, and that on an understanding with the law officers of New 
York who were acting against it. The trust has since been subjected to a 
severe legislative inquisition, but without important results. — In Ohio the 
state branch of the Standard Oil Trust has been subjected to legal proceedings 
by the state authorities looking to forfeiture of its charter. The point of the 
case is very much like that in the successful suit against the Sugar-Trust cor- 
poration in New York. No decision has yet been reached. — Reports from 
all branches of trade and manufacture show that the tendency toward com- 
bination is still very strong, though the principle is that of the corporation 
rather than the trust proper. 

FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. — The strength and work of the 
various orders have been strikingly exhibited by their influence in the 
elections. For Congress over forty members of the Alliance were chosen 
to the House of Representatives ; and at least three declared members have 
been elected to the Senate. As to state legislatures, the farmers secured a 
clear majority in Kansas and Nebraska, while in Alabama, Georgia, Missouri 
and South Carolina the dominant party is pledged to support their demands. 
— The annual convention of the " Southern" Alliance was held at Ocala, 
Florida, during the first week in December, with delegates present from about 
twenty-five states. The assembly was particularly characterized by hostility to 
anything like sectionalism, and passed a formal protest against the Federal 
Elections Bill then pending in Congress, as tending to produce bad feeling 
between North and South. In its platform of demands, the convention 
adopted that of the year before, with some modifications, including the in- 
sertion of the sub-treasury plan, the demand for a graduated income tax, and 
for the submission of an amendment to the constitution providing for the 
election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. — The ten- 
dency to combination of the various farmers' organizations has resulted in 
the substantial blending of several on the basis of the Ocala platform. At a 
meeting at Washington in the latter part of January, delegates from two of 
the Farmers' Alliances met representatives of the Knights of Labor and the 
Citizens' Alliance and formed a confederation of the orders, in which govern- 
ment powers are to be shared according to voting strength in their respective 
memberships. — The third party movement among the industrial organiza- 
tions was not favorably received by the convention at Ocala, but a little later 
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the friends of the idea, especially the Kansas Alliance men, brought about the 
issue of a call for a convention in Cincinnati on February 23, " for the purpose 
of forming a National Union Party, based upon the fundamental ideas of 
finance, transportation, labor and land . . . preparatory to a united strug- 
gle for country and home in the great political conflict now pending that 
must decide who, in this country, is the sovereign, the citizen or the dollar." 
The organizations invited to send delegates were : "The Independent Party, 
the People's Party by its representatives, the Union Labor Party by its repre- 
sentatives, the late Federal and Confederate soldiers by their representatives, 
the Farmers' Alliance, the Farmers' Mutual Benefit Association, the Citizens' 
Alliance, the Knights of Labor, the Colored Farmers' Alliance, and all other 
industrial organizations that support the principles of the St. Louis agreement 
of December, 1889." The national authorities of the Farmers' Alliance decline 
to support this call, and the date of the convention was changed later to May 
19. — Very much the same influences that are back of the movements just 
noticed were responsible for the Western States Commercial Congress, 
which met at Kansas City, April 14-17. It was called by a resolution of the 
Kansas legislature, and it included delegates from most of the Southern and 
Western states, besides a number of members at large, in all about 300. The 
purpose of its leading spirits was declared to be to consolidate the power of the 
West and the South for the support of public measures for their common inter- 
est, especially measures relating to the currency and the tariff. A letter was 
read from President Harrison stating fully his views on both these questions. 
The resolutions finally adopted called for free coinage of silver and a tariff 
for revenue only, together with a number of other measures, including the 
strengthening of the Interstate Commerce Act ; protection of the water ways 
as a correction of railway charges; improvement of the Mississippi River and 
its affluents ; canal connections and deep-water improvements ; a ship canal 
connecting the lakes with the ocean ; protection of harbors and the Missis- 
sippi from foreign invasion ; and making navigable for ocean-going vessels the 
Mississippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

LABOR INTERESTS. — There has been little worthy of especial note 
in this field during the last six months. The tendency of the Knights of 
Labor to join hands with the farmers' orders has been mentioned above. The 
Federation of Labor has kept entirely apart from this movement, seeing in 
the farmers employers rather than employees. There have been few impor- 
tant strikes, though trouble among the coke miners in Pennsylvania resulted 
in April in some loss of life. May 1 was again celebrated with more or less 
enthusiasm by the laborers' organizations, but the project of a widespread 
strike for the eight-hour day failed to secure great support and was practically 
abandoned. The officers of the Federation charge the failure to the hostility 
of the Knights. 

NECROLOGY. — December 31, Francis E. Spinner, formerly Treasurer 
of the United States; January 17, George Bancroft, the historian; January 
29, William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury ; February 13, Admiral David 
D. Porter ; February 14, General William T. Sherman ; February 27, Alexander 
H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior under President Fillmore ; March 21, 
General Joseph E. Johnston, of the Confederate army. 
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II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — The delicate nature of the rela- 
tions bet-ween France and Germany has received a new illustration. 
The German dowager Empress arrived in Paris, February 18, on a visit nom- 
inally for the purpose of inducing French artists to exhibit their works in an 
approaching exposition at Berlin. Political writers professed to see in her 
visit evidence of a desire on the part of the Emperor for more cordial relations 
with France. The radical press of Paris, together with an organization known 
as the League of Patriots, made the presence of the Empress the occasion for 
violent tirades ; and when she prolonged her stay beyond the few days origi- 
nally intended, and paid a visit to Versailles, the agitation began to assume 
unpleasantly large proportions. The government became manifestly alarmed 
lest some insult should be offered to her, and when she left on the 27th, it 
was by a train different from that which had been announced. The Emperor's 
indignation at the turn affairs had taken was not concealed, and some bitter- 
ness was displayed by the German press. The moderate French papers, while 
not sympathizing with the violence of the so-called " Patriots," generally took 
the ground that the visit was imprudent, and that the excursion to Versailles 
was particularly ill-advised. — The policy of Russia has been the topic of 
chief interest during the last two months. On March 26 the Czar's ambassa- 
dor at Paris presented to President Carnot, with great ceremony, the badge of 
the order of St. Andrew, the conferring of which was believed by many to 
signalize the conclusion of a formal alliance with France. Reports of a con- 
centration of troops by Russia on her western frontier during March and April 
contributed to a widespread sense of insecurity. In the Balkans, Russia's 
concern in the Bulgarian situation was illustrated by a formal protest in 
January against the conduct of the lesser state in permitting to remain within 
her territory, and even in her service, certain enumerated Nihilists, some of 
whom were fugitives from Russian justice and were still plotting against their 
native land. M. StamboulofF answered in a vigorous fashion, first arguing in 
detail that Russia's complaints were groundless, and then dwelling at length on 
the history of the acts of proved Russian agents against Bulgaria. The activity 
of such agents in the states bordering on Bulgaria during the spring has become 
notorious, and the assassination of M. Beltscheff, as well as several plots against 
M. Stambouloff and Prince Ferdinand, are alleged to have some connection 
with this fact. In April a sharp exchange of notes between Russia and Tur- 
key was caused by the passage of a Russian transport through the Darda- 
nelles. The vessel bore merchant colors, and was carrying men and material 
for railroad construction to Eastern Siberia. She was stopped by the Turkish 
authorities, as a war vessel, but was afterwards allowed to proceed. — Great 
Britain and France made some approach to the settlement of the Newfound- 
land fisheries question by an agreement signed March 11. The agreement 
provided for a commission of arbitration to decide all questions of principle 
submitted to it concerning the catching and preparation of lobsters on the 
French shore, and after that to consider subsidiary questions relative to the 
fisheries on that coast. The modus vivendi of 1890 was continued for the fish- 
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ing season of 1891. The members named to constitute the commission were 
M. de Martens, Professor of International Law at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, M. Rivier, Consul General of Switzerland at Brussels, M. Gram, for- 
merly member of the Supreme Court of Norway, and two diplomatic agents of 
each of the contracting governments. The French government steadily refused 
to consider the question of the sale of its treaty rights in the Newfoundland 
coast. A territorial exchange, however, was a suggestion not unfavorably 
received, though M. Ribot insisted on first settling the lobster question 
simply. It is believed that France designs to use her position in Newfound- 
land as an instrument for thwarting Great Britain's projects in Egypt. — The 
commercial relations of Germany and Austria have formed the subject of 
negotiations protracted since November. The design is by mutual tariff con- 
cessions to unite more closely the two empires, with possibly Italy included, 
against their political and commercial rivals. Strong opposition to the pro- 
posed reduction in the German grain tariff is manifested among the agricul- 
tural classes, and other obstacles of a serious character have thus far rendered 
a definitive treaty impossible. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — Altogether the most exciting 
incidents of the last six months have been connected with the rupture of 
the Irish National Party. The long-pending O'Shea divorce suit, in which 
Mr. Parnell was co-respondent, came up for trial in November and, no 
defence being made, was decided for the plaintiff on the 17th. The character 
of the evidence against the co-respondent excited much comment, and the 
desirability of his retirement from political life was freely discussed. On 
November 25, at the opening of Parliament, the Irish members re-elected 
Mr. Parnell as their party leader. It was thought by many that Mr. Parnell 
would accept the compliment and retire, but he gave no sign of withdrawal. 
On the same day was published a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. John 
Morley, declaring that Mr. Parnell's continuance in leadership would be dis- 
astrous to the cause of Ireland, and would render Mr. Gladstone's retention 
of the Liberal leadership a nullity. This letter instantly created division in 
the Irish ranks as to whether the Liberal alliance or Mr. Parnell should be 
retained. The policy of the latter was revealed on the 28th by an address 
to the Irish people. This contained no allusion to the personal matter, but 
made a bitter attack on Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party for claiming a 
veto on the Irish party's choice of a leader. Mr. Parnell disclosed a confiden- 
tial conversation with Gladstone at Hawarden in November, 1889, in which 
the latter insisted on important modifications of the home-rule scheme, to 
the destruction of Irish hopes. Among other points of change were: the 
retention of Irish members at Westminster, but reduced in number to thirty- 
two; the dropping of the land-purchase measure as an integral part of the 
scheme ; the indefinite control of the constabulary to be retained by the West- 
minster government ; and the leaving of the appointment of judges to the 
imperial authority for ten or twelve years. Further, Mr. Parnell declared that 
Mr. Morley had offered him, in case of a Gladstonian victory in the next elec- 
tions, the office of Irish secretary, with a minor office for some other member 
of the party. This Parnell had indignantly refused, as contrary to the fun- 
damental principle of his party, — absolute independence. In conclusion 
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Mr. Parnell declared : "I believe that the party will obtain home rule 
only provided that it remains independent of any English party. I do not 
believe that any action of the Irish people in supporting me will endanger 
the home-rule cause or postpone the establishment of an Irish parliament. 
But even if the danger with which we are threatened by the Liberal party 
of to-day were to be realized, I believe that the Irish people throughout 
the world would agree with me that postponement would be preferable to 
a compromise of our national rights by the acceptance of a measure which 
would not realize the aspirations of our race." To this manifesto Mr. 
Gladstone promptly issued a reply, denying that he had made the statements 
attributed to him, " or anything substantially resembling them," on the points 
mentioned. Mr. Morley also made an explanation which put his conversa- 
tions in a wholly different light. But as to the question of the Irish leader- 
ship, Parnell's break with the Liberals precipitated a crisis. A strong feeling 
among the Irish members was evidently in favor of maintaining the Liberal 
alliance. Parnell showed a resolution to maintain his leadership. Between 
the 1st and the 6th of December a series of exciting meetings of the Irish 
members was held, in which a majority, determined to depose Parnell, were 
violently resisted by a minority resolved to support him. An attempt at com- 
promise, by getting from Mr. Gladstone pledges as to certain points in the 
home-rule scheme, on condition of which Parnell would withdraw, failed ; 
for the Liberal leader declined to treat until the Irish party had settled its 
own leadership. On December 6, in the meeting of the party, Mr. Parnell 
concluded a course of very arbitrary rulings as chairman by declining to put 
a motion for his deposition. The majority of the members then withdrew 
and organized as a distinct party, with Justin McCarthy as leader. A mani- 
festo was issued, signed by iorty-six of the eighty-six Nationalist members, 
justifying their action in refusing to recognize Mr. Parnell as leader. They 
set forth that his re-election was due to gratitude for past services, and his 
deposition to the fact that if he continued as leader the struggle might as well 
be abandoned. " The final question which rests with the Irish nation is : 
' Lose all for Parnell, or win all without him.' Home rule with Gladstone 
is safe." The rupture thus produced in the Parliamentary delegation had 
become apparent in all Irish circles. In Ireland and in America the National 
League was hopelessly divided. The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland 
took strong grounds against Parnell. In America, the committee who were 
seeking funds for the Nationalist cause ceased their work and returned to 
Europe. Both factions made ready for a vigorous canvass of Ireland, partic- 
ularly in connection with the Parliamentary election soon to be held at Kil- 
kenny. Parnell and his opponents had rival candidates in the field, and a 
very bitter campaign, not unattended with violence, resulted in a decisive 
victory for the McCarthy candidate December 22. Prolonged conferences at 
Boulogne, beginning about January 1, between Mr. Parnell and his adversa- 
ries, with Messrs. O'Brien and Dillon, who had returned from America, in 
the r61e of mediators, failed to effect reconciliation. On February 11 these 
gentlemen formally announced the impossibility of satisfying the extremists on 
either side, though the basis on which the effort had been made was kept 
secret by all interested. Since then both Parnell and his opponents have 
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been constantly at work in public agitation in Ireland, the trend of popular 
sympathy being apparently away from the old leader. As his faction was 
rather more successful than the other in securing control of the press and of 
the National League's organization, new papers were started, and on March 
10 a new organization was inaugurated to embody the policy of the McCarthy 
element. The name taken by the new organization is " The National Fed- 
eration." A Parliamentary election at Sligo, April 2, resulted like that at 
Kilkenny in a victory for the anti-Parnellites. — Parliament reassembled 
November 25. The Queen's address contained nothing of especial note 
beyond the promise of measures for the relief of distress and the purchase 
of land in Ireland. A reform of Irish county government was mentioned as a 
possibility. In response to the address a simple resolution of thanks was 
moved, instead of the customary answer echoing the royal remarks in detail. 
The object of the innovation was to limit the debate on the address, which 
usually consumes so much time. Two days after the session opened Mr. 
Balfour introduced his Irish Land Purchase Bill, announcing that it was 
substantially the same as that brought in at the last session. In the line of 
Mr. Parnell's criticism, he had excluded from the bill grazing farms and farms 
whose tenants were non-resident, and as suggested by Mr. Morley, he had 
removed the twenty years' limit to the operation of the act. He expressed 
a willingness to allow some measure of influence to the local authorities as to 
the burdens put upon them by the securities established in the bill (cf. Record 
for June, 1890). The Dill passed its second reading under the closure Decem- 
ber 3, many Irish members supporting the government, and it is in the com- 
mittee stage when this Record terminates. The financial statement of 
Mr. Goschen, April 23, announced a surplus of ;£ 1 ,756,000, and suggested 
its application to free education. On the 10th of April, the government 
announced the appointment of a Royal Labor Commission, to inquire 
into the relations between capital and labor, the cause of strikes and the 
best means of preventing them. Lord Hartington is at the head of the 
commission, and its membership includes representatives of all the political 
parties, of many manufacturing interests, and of labor organizations, with 
Professor Marshall and Sir Frederick Pollock to look after the economic and 
legal sides of the questions to be considered. The commission may have 
been suggested by a prolonged and violent strike of employees on the railways 
of Scotland in December, which resulted, after much disturbance, unfavorably 
to the strikers. — Affairs in Ireland have been exciting only in connection 
with the faction-fights among the Nationalists. Riots have been very com- 
mon incidents of the meetings on either side. Parnell, Davitt and Timothy 
Healy have all been more or less seriously injured by pugnacious adversaries. 
The distress in the western counties was very thoroughly investigated 
by Mr. Balfour in a personal tour which ended in the first week in November. 
Later he secured a vote of ,£5000 in Parliament to furnish seed potatoes to 
poor cultivators. Extensive relief works were organized in the worst regions, 
and a credit of £55. 8 3! was voted for this purpose in March. The Earl of 
Zetland and Mr. Balfour issued a long statement, January 4, as to the exact 
condition of the suffering population, and offered to superintend the manage- 
ment of private contributions of food and clothing. The responses to this 
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offer were very liberal, and it is believed that no cases of actual starvation 
occurred. — The Tipperary trials of Nationalist agitators for conspiracy 
resulted, November 19, in a judgment of guilty as to seven of the accused, 
including Messrs. William O'Brien and John Dillon. These two gentlemen 
were sentenced to six months' imprisonment. At the conclusion of the fruit- 
less negotiations at Boulogne, referred to above, the two returned to Ireland, 
surrendered to the authorities and are now serving their term in prison. — 
Died : January 30, Charles Bradlaugh, member of Parliament for Northamp- 
ton ; March 31, Earl Granville, the prominent Liberal statesman. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES. — In Canada the central point of interest 
has been the elections for the Dominion Parliament. Sir John Mac- 
Donald dissolved Parliament, February 2, on the ground that approaching 
negotiations with the United States on commercial questions rendered it 
desirable that his government should have behind it a Parliament fresh from 
the people. The elections were appointed for March 5. In the very lively 
campaign that ensued the opposition (Liberals) adopted the principle of un- 
restricted reciprocity in commerce with the United States, while the Conserv- 
atives claimed that this was only a step toward annexation, and called for 
protection to national industries and loyalty to the British connection. This 
question of trade policy was by far the most prominent issue of the contest. In 
the voting, the Liberals made great gains in Ontario and more than held their 
own in Quebec, but in the Northwest and the maritime provinces the govern- 
ment was unusually successful. The net result was a victory for the govern- 
ment, who will control Parliament, but by a majority only about half as large 
as in the old body. — The discontent in Newfoundland has assumed a 
chronic form, and has expressed itself in various ways. The French shore 
question has been the leading grievance. To the plan of arbitration agreed 
upon by Lord Salisbury with France, the colonial government refused its 
consent, on the ground that all the questions at issue were not included in 
the scheme, and the colonists further declined to give legislative effect to the 
temporary modus vivendi. In March a colonial court gave judgment in favor 
of a British subject whose lobster-canning plant on the French shore had been 
seized by a British naval commander. On the refusal of the colonial legis- 
lature to enact a law providing for the enforcement of the home government's 
treaties with France, a bill was introduced in the British Parliament to secure 
that end, and since then the colonists have been making vigorous protests 
against " coercion." A committee sent by the colonial legislature made 
through Sir W. Whiteway, the Newfoundland premier, a strong argument 
before the House of Lords, April 23, against the proposed legislation. 
Another source of discontent was the delay on the part of the home govern- 
ment, at the instance of Canada, to sanction the reciprocity treaty between 
Newfoundland and the United States. On February 14, the colonial legis- 
lature passed resolutions expressing an emphatic protest "against the interests 
of this colony being made subservient to those of the Dominion of Canada," 
and declaring that the home government's delay was " calculated to perma- 
nently disturb that loyalty for which this colony has in the past been remark- 
able." The colony's Bait Act, on the other hand, has caused much opposition 
among her herring fishermen, and bait has been sold to French and American 
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vessels, in defiance of the legal prohibition, and under circumstances of riot 
and rebellion. — A federal constitution for the Australasian colonies 
was agreed to by a convention which sat at Sydney from March 2 to April 9. 
Delegates were present from New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and Western Australia, and Sir Henry 
Parkes, premier of New South Wales, through whose efforts chiefly the con- 
vention met, presided. Both in method of procedure and in results, the 
convention was strongly suggestive of that which framed the constitution of 
the United States in 1787. Important provisions of the draft are as follows : 
The federation is to be known as the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
chief executive is a governor general, appointed by the British crown, and 
assisted by a cabinet of seven ministers, who may sit in either house of the 
federal legislature. The federal Senate and House of Representatives are 
based on states and population respectively, and the powers of the legislature 
are similar to those of the Congress of the United States, with the addition, 
however, of jurisdiction over marriage, divorce and bankruptcy. A supreme 
court is provided for the union, from which appeals may go to the Queen in 
Council. The question of qualifications for suffrage is left to the federal 
legislature for final decision. The draft of the constitution is to be sub- 
mitted to the people of the colonies for their approval, and will go into effect 
when accepted by three colonies. — Considerable attention has been excited 
in India by legislation on social questions that touch native beliefs and cus- 
toms. In March the Legislative Council enacted an Age of Consent Bill, 
designed to put legal restriction on the early consummation of child mar- 
riages that is customary among the Hindoos. Great care had to be exercised 
so as not to come too violently in conflict with religious sentiment, while yet 
attaining the ends demanded by medical science and morality. A Factories 
Bill also was enacted, establishing certain limits upon the hours of work for 
women and children, and requiring care of ventilation, cleanliness, etc. The 
bill is said not to have done so much for the protection of the working people 
of India as the cotton-factory owners of Lancashire thought desirable. In 
the last week in March the British resident and a number of other Euro- 
peans, together with a detachment of Indian troops, were killed in an uprising 
of natives in Manipur, a principality on the northeast border of Bengal. An 
expedition was promptly sent to punish the natives, and after some fighting 
their capital was taken on the 27th of April. 

GERMANY. — Legislative activity in both the Prussian Landtag and the 
Reichstag has had reference chiefly to internal reforms. A bill in the Land- 
tag which threatened some of the privileges of the landed interest in communal 
administration caused some friction between the government and the Conserv- 
atives during January. The same party has been in a state of uneasiness on 
account of the negotiations with Austria on commercial matters, especially in 
view of a possible alteration of the duties on agricultural products. A bill 
dividing among the Catholic bishoprics, on terms very favorable to the church, 
some 16,000,000 marks which had been retained by the government in connec- 
tion with the Kulturkampf, was generally considered as an indication of close 
relations between the administration and the Clerical party. — Prince Bis- 
marck's attitude toward the government has been the subject of very general 
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attention. As soon as the legislative season opened, Bismarck's organs, the 
Hamburg Nachrichten and the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, began a series of 
very outspoken attacks on the government's policy. The grievances of the 
Conservatives found abundant sympathy from the Prince, and there was some 
talk in January of a definite Bismarck group to be formed from members of 
the old " Cartel " in the Reichstag and Landtag. In February the Bismarckian 
criticisms of the foreign policy of the empire caused great irritation in the 
Emperor, which found expression both in personal comment and through the 
inspired press. In March the Bismarckian papers attacked Minister von 
Boetticher by revealing that he had been helped out of great financial straits, 
when Bismarck was in power, through a large donation from the Guelph 
Fund, then under control of the Prince. The minister offered his resignation, 
but it was declined, and he was treated with ostentatious marks of favor by 
the Emperor. The incident was used by the Freisinnige party as the basis of 
a demand that Bismarck should be held personally responsible for all sums 
of public money that had been secretly devoted to the ends of his perso- 
nal policy. After several times declining to stand for the Reichstag, Bis- 
marck finally in March tacitly accepted the candidature for Geestemunde, and 
at the polling on April 15 obtained a plurality of some 3600 over the Socialist 
candidate, but not an absolute majority. Though he had created the impres- 
sion that his re-entry into public life would be conditional upon a very 
emphatic public demand, he did not decline to submit to a second ballot, 
and by this, on April 30, he was finally elected. — The most prominent inci- 
dent in the Emperor's career of unabated activity was a very vigorous criticism 
of the German educational system, delivered before the School Inquiry 
Commission, December 4. His Majesty denounced in round terms the undue 
attention devoted to the classics, and especially to Greek and Latin composi- 
tion, and outlined a scheme of reform which in its main features was adopted 
by the conference. — Several important changes in high office have char- 
acterized the period under review. Count von Waldersee retired from the 
position of chief of the general staff, and Herr von Gossler from the Ministry 
of Education, the apparent cause being in each case a difference with the 
Emperor as to policy. — Died : March 14, Dr. Windthorst, the well-known 
leader of the Clerical party in Prussia ; April 22, Field-Marshal Count von 
Moltke. 

FRANCE. — The Chambers have been occupied principally with routine 
matters. The budget was voted December 10, with little opposition. The 
project provided for a loan of 869 million francs, of which 700 millions con- 
stituted a new debt, and the remainder was to be used in the conversion of 
redeemable bonds bearing four and five per cent into three per cent per- 
petual bonds. On the day set the whole sum was subscribed for several'times 
over. A committee has had the government's tariff project under consideration 
during the whole period under review, and the general tendency of the amend- 
ments proposed has been toward a heavy increase in rates. The committee's 
report was presented to the Chamber of Deputies March 5, and a debate began 
which has not yet terminated. — Senatorial elections were held January 4, 
to fill a third of the elective seats in the upper branch of the legislature, and 
resulted in a gain of ten seats by the Republicans. Among the successful 
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candidates was Jules Ferry, who has passed several years in retirement. — 
Much comment was excited in November by an address of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
Archbishop of Algiers, calling for a new attitude of the Catholics towards 
the French Republic. The occasion of the address was a banquet to the 
officers of a naval squadron, and the chief point was that now the will of the 
people in favor of the Republican form in France was unmistakable, and all 
Catholics, therefore, ought by active effort to contribute what they could 
to the country's political welfare under the established order. The Cardi- 
nal's views were expressed on other occasions, and received the endorsement 
of several members of the French hierarchy. It was considered that the 
assertion of these Ideas marked the beginning of a break between the Cath- 
olics and the Monarchic party in France. While the Pope has not positively 
endorsed the movement, he has not denounced it. A circular from the Vati- 
can took the ground of recognizing the French Republic as an established 
fact, but declining any positive propaganda in its behalf. Lavigerie's idea 
of a Catholic Republican party in French politics was considered chimerical 
by high officials of the church. The very delicate relations between the 
Pope, the Kingdom of Italy and the French Republic seem sufficient to 
account for a conservative papal policy. — The radicals of various hues 
have given the government what trouble they could. A demonstration by 
communists led to the withdrawal, in January, of Sardou's "Thermidor" 
from the Come"die-Francaise. The play contained passages denouncing the 
Reign of Terror, and at these a commotion was made on the first night which 
seemed to the government to justify the prohibition of the piece. The rem- 
nant of the Boulangists, headed by M. DeYoulede, were responsible for the 
excitement in connection with the Empress Augusta's visit to Paris, as men- 
tioned above. — Prince Napoleon died at Rome, March 17. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The race conflict in Bohemia formed the 
central point of discussion in the Diet at Prague, and by December the hope- 
lessness of further attempts to carry through the compromise measures was 
quite manifest. Despite the personal efforts of the Emperor, the Old Czech 
party tended steadily to dissolution, and the radical Young Czechs gained in 
influence.- The failure of the imperial policy in this matter is considered to 
have been the chief cause of the dissolution of the Reichsrath, which was 
unexpectedly proclaimed January 25, only a few months before its legal term 
would have expired. In the official press, the reason assigned was the need 
for a " clearing of the political situation," and the desire for a majority which, 
while duly regarding the complex interests of the empire, should not give 
way to'radical and unpatriotic influences, and which, noting the signs of the 
times, should attach due importance to social questions. All this was inter- 
preted to mean that Count Taaffe had definitely abandoned the policy, pursued 
through twelve years, of seeking support through concessions to the various 
nationalities of the empire, and was ready to look to the German fraction 
as his chief reliance in opposing such disintegrating tendencies as those 
of the Bohemian Czechs. In confirmation of this idea came the resigna- 
tion, February 4, of Dunajewski, the Minister of Finance, who has been 
recognized as a pronounced advocate of the old policy. — The elections for 
the new Reichsrath took place during the first week in March and made no 
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very great difference in the numbers of the different fractions, except that the 
Bohemian Old Czechs were almost extinguished as a party. The newly 
elected legislature met April 12, and was greeted by the Emperor in a speech 
which was very reassuring as to prospects of European peace. — The Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand made a visit early in February to the Russian court, 
and though the incident was regarded as indicating a relaxation of the tension 
between the Czar and the Emperor, no further significance Was attached to it. 

ITALY. — The general elections on November 23 resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the government. Over three-fourths of the members 
elected belonged to parties which supported the ministry. The new Parlia- 
ment assembled December 10, and was greeted by the King with a programme 
of financial reform and legislation in behalf of the laboring classes. On the 
28th of January Signor Grimaldi, the Minister of Finance, presented his state- 
ment. He estimated the deficit for 1890-91 at 45,000,000 f., and for 1891-92 
at 10,500,000 f. A number of measures were then proposed which might tend 
to restore the equilibrium. The debate on one of these measures led very 
unexpectedly, three days later, to the downfall of Crispi. The premier, in 
meeting certain criticisms on his financial policy, referred in a contemptuous 
manner to the Minghetti ministry of 1876, whereupon violent protests arose 
from the Conservatives, several of the cabinet left their seats with the ministry, 
and after an exciting scene the government's motion was defeated, and Crispi 
hastened to resign. It is understood that dissension between the Conserva- 
tive and the Liberal members of the cabinet had prepared the way for this 
event. A new ministry was announced February 8, with the Marquis di 
Rudini as premier. The composition of the cabinet is generally believed to 
be unfavorable to stability. Rudini's programme, as announced, includes the 
continuance of Crispi's foreign policy, and a reduction of expenses in every 
department of the administration. The financial propositions of the new 
minister in March looked to a surplus in 1891-92, all the ministers, including 
even those of War and the Marine, having consented to a reduction. 

RUSSIA. — The edicts against the Jews have been enforced without 
abatement, and much suffering is reported as a consequence. A memorial to 
the Czar upon the subject, sent by a meeting of London citizens through the 
lord mayor, was returned without comment. The action of the London 
meeting excited great indignation in the Russian press, and suggestions were 
made of a meeting in St. Petersburg to memorialize the Queen in reference 
to Ireland. — An alarmingly large emigration from the Polish provinces to 
Brazil and other parts of South America attracted the attention of the gov- 
ernment in the fall, and measures were adopted to check the movement. An 
attempt was made to engage Germany's assistance in regulating the matter. — 
The discontent in Finland over the government's policy, looking to closer 
union with the empire, found free expression in the Finnish Diet in January, 
and in response, the Czar addressed a rescript on the subject to the governor- 
general. The tone of the document was very conciliatory. After recounting 
the guarantees given by his predecessors to the Finns in respect to their rights, 
privileges, religion and laws, and his own consistent observance of those 
guarantees, the Czar declared that he would undeviatingly preserve the old 
rights and privileges, and that he had no intention of changing the principles 
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of the existing internal administration of the country. All that he desired 
was a strengthening of the " state connection" between the grand duchy and 
Russia, and in this he believed he could look to the loyal support of the 
Finnish people. 

SPAIN. — The elections for the lower house of the Cortes took place 
February I , and resulted in a great majority for the Conservative government. 
Canovas del Castillo secured a following of 289 members against the opposi- 
tion's 154. Some disturbances occurred in Barcelona during the few days 
after the elections, owing to dissatisfaction of the Republicans with the defeat 
of their leader, Salmeron. In the voting two weeks later for members of the 
upper house, the government succeeded in getting a majority in that body 
also. — The new Cortes met on the 2d of March. The ministerial pro- 
gramme, as announced in the Regent's address, involved an entire readjust- 
ment of commercial relations with foreign states, a reform of the criminal law 
and a treatment of the labor question. On April 24 the budget was presented, 
showing the usual deficit. Several financial measures were introduced to 
improve the situation. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — In Norway the conservative min- 
istry of M. Stang was overthrown February 23, in opposing a motion for a 
diplomatic and consular representation distinct from that of Sweden. The 
motion was regarded as aiming at the dissolution of the union between the 
two kingdoms. A Liberal ministry was formed by M. Steen, with the under- 
standing that vital questions should be postponed till after an election. — The 
death of the King of the Netherlands, William III, occurred Novem- 
ber 23. He was succeeded by the young Princess Wilhelmina, under the 
regency of Queen Emma. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg passed at his 
death to the Duke of Nassau, who had been acting as regent during the King's 
incapacity. On December 30 the Dutch representatives signed the acts or 
the Anti-Slavery Conference in reference to the Congo State, and thus assured 
the effectiveness of the measures. — In Belgium, the demand for revision 
of the constitution looking to universal suffrage has been the cause of much 
interest both in and out of Parliament. A motion for revision, November 27, 
by a Radical deputy was supported by the government, and the matter was 
put into regular discussion, with no definite results, however, as yet. Agita- 
tion in favor of revision has given rise to some disorder among the working- 
men and socialists. Prince Baldwin of Flanders, nephew of the King and heir 
presumptive to the throne, died suddenly January 22. — Long smouldering 
discontent led to an attempted revolution in Portugal, January 31. Three 
regiments of the garrison of Oporto rose in revolt, proclaimed the republic 
and seized the public buildings. The insurrection was suppressed, however, 
in a few hours, though a number of lives were lost in street-fighting. A min- 
isterial crisis became imminent in the middle of April, but the cabinet's resig- 
nation was withdrawn in order to complete the new English treaty in reference 
to Africa. — The controversy between the Porte and the Ecumenical 
Patriarch (see last Record) was not settled by the concessions first made 
by the former. Negotiations were protracted — not without suspicion of Rus- 
sian influence behind the Patriarch — through two months, and not till Jan- 
uary 6 was the interdict that had been laid on the churches finally raised. 
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Shortly afterwards the Sultan issued a general amnesty to the Armenians who 
had been concerned in disturbances in Asia Minor in the summer of 1890. — ■ 
A ministerial crisis in Servia, February 20, resulted in the fall of the 
Gruitch cabinet and the assumption of power by M. Pachitch. The change 
denotes a triumph of the more extreme faction of the Radicals, which is hos- 
tile to the army and the regents, and tends to look for the restoration of the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty. Queen Natalie has recently been causing consid- 
erable disturbance by political intrigues at Belgrade. Ex-King Milan agreed 
with the regency in April to leave the country till his son is of age, the 
consideration being a round sum down and a good annual stipend. — Bulga- 
ria's great sensation has been the assassination of M. Beltscheff, the Minister 
of Finance, March 27. The victim was shot while walking in a public park 
with M. Stambouloff, the prime minister. It is supposed that the bullets 
were intended for the latter, and charges are made that the affair was the out- 
come of a political plot under Russian influence. The Russian press professes 
to see in the event another proof of the anarchy in Bulgaria and the necessity 
for the interference of some power competent to preserve order. — The Manu 
government in Roumania was overthrown February 26. It was succeeded by 
a cabinet headed by General Floresco. 

AFRICA. — The Egyptian budget, submitted in December, showed 
again a small surplus, which permitted a further reduction in taxation. In 
February the British representative proposed to the Khedive a plan for estab- 
lishing a commission, headed by an Englishman, to supervise the administra- 
tion of justice. The plan excited much hostility both among the patriotic 
party of Egyptians and in France. — In the Zambesi country the rival 
British and Portuguese interests have been in constant friction. A Portu- 
guese officer, engaged in some intercourse with a native chief in Manica land, 
was seized in November by an armed officer of the British South African 
Company and carried out of the region. On the other hand, some indignities 
are said to have been offered to a British steamer plying on the Zambesi. A 
modus vivendi for six months, signed by the home governments November 14, 
provided for the maintenance of the status quo throughout the whole region, 
and annulled all British treaties with native chiefs concluded since August 20. 
Preparations for a great " trek," or migration, of Boers into British Zambesia 
called forth a remonstrance from the British authorities in April, and Presi- 
dent Kriiger, of the Orange River state, put a stop to the expedition. It 
was suspected that the formation of an independent republic was intended. 
— Italian influence in Abyssinia met with a check in March by the final 
refusal of King Menelik to ratify the clause of the treaty which assigned the 
control of his foreign relations to Italy. But about the same time England 
and Italy came to an agreement respecting the boundary between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and there is left, therefore, no one to dispute Italy's influence over 
Menelik's country. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — Civil war in Chili is the most important devel- 
opment of the period under review. The cause of the trouble was a long- 
standing constitutional conflict between the legislative and the executive 
authority. President Balmaceda was accused of having used tyrannically the 
very large powers conferred upon him by the constitution. By refusing to 
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vote the budget, the Congress forced him last August to receive a cabinet 
acceptable to itself. The term of this body was brief, however, and the objec- 
tionable conduct of the President continued, taking particularly the form of 
schemes designed to determine his own successor. Meanwhile he adjourned 
the Congress, and, none of the regular appropriations having been made, he 
began on January I a practically arbitrary rule, claiming to be the true repre- 
sentative of the people and the defender of the constitution. A week later the 
leaders of the Congressional party called upon the navy to aid in restoring 
a constitutional regime, and thereupon most of the fleet began operations 
against the supporters of the President. Active fighting has continued ever 
since, without decisive results. The Congressional side has no strong land 
forces, while the President is practically destitute of a navy. The struggle 
is thus limited chiefly to the seaports. Inland Balmaceda seems to have 
maintained the upper hand, though by purely dictatorial action. The Con- 
gressional elections, held according to law on March 29, resulted, as was to 
be expected under the circumstances, in a great victory for the President's 
party. The new Congress assembled April 20. — The new constitution 
of Brazil has been duly put into operation. The constituent assembly met 
November 15, and formally assumed charge of the government. In January, 
by a vote of censure, it forced the formation of a new cabinet, which took 
the place of that which had effected the revolution. On the 24th of February 
the new constitution was formally signed and promulgated, and General 
Deodoro da Fonseca was elected first President of the Republic of Brazil. 
Two days later, after the inauguration of the President, the assembly 
adjourned. — Argentine finances have occupied pretty much all the gov- 
ernment's attention, and have not emerged from the deplorable situation into 
which they were brought during the Celman administration. The govern- 
ment in April ordered the suspension of payments to depositors by the national 
and provincial banks. — Tariff changes, all in the direction of increased 
rates, have been put in force in Brazil, Ecuador, Peru and the Argentine. 
The movement is supposed to have some reference to the proposed reci- 
procity policy of the United States. — The new contract in reference to the 
Panama Canal was duly signed and ratified by the Columbian government 
and Congress in December. It grants until February 28, 1893, for the forma- 
tion of a new company, and provides for the proper maintenance of the prop- 
erty until that time. The time for completing the work is extended to ten 
years. 



